BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1899. 


H! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys ! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere, 

Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on ifs forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace.’ 


Henry Wapsworrn LoNGFeLLow 
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The Hope of Universal Peace. 

A friend writes us in reference to the present 
condition of the world and the outlook for peace: 
‘*Its claims can only be accepted by faith. Reason 
has proved of no value in its support. To hope 
for it requires the heavenly gift of faith; for no 
human sign of progress is conclusive in its favor. 
Its real votaries form perhaps the smallest righteous 
minority upon our planet.” 

This comes near to being a cry of despair. 
There is still faith, but it is faith completely envel- 
oped in darkness, without eyes, without any vision 
of coming light—a faith which it is impossible for 
any one to maintain long. 

Is such an attitude of mind justifiable? We think 
not. There is, unquestionably, much to create such 
a state of mind, if one looks only, or too exclusive- 
ly, at the confused surface of things. The time has 
not come when faith can be replaced by sight. 


There are many dark clouds that one must look 
through.  Militarism, as an organized institution, 
was never stronger than it is to-day, never more 
thoroughly entrenched in the plans of governments. 
It was never before so greedy, so aggressive, so 
determined to subdue all things unto itself. Wars 
and rumors of wars still come,—merciless, bloody, 
horrible. They come where they are not expected, 
and in most unlooked-for ways. Preparations for 
war—monstrous implements of destruction and 
huge armies of men—are nervously pushed forward, 
with a blind disregard of cost which would have 
terrified even Napoleon. Such is the seeming state 
of the world that only those with the sternest loyal- 
ty to duty, the profoundest faith in God and man, 
in the triumph of reason and goodness, can at 
times stand up against the pressure of the storm 
which rages about them. 

But the real state of the world is more than the 
seeming. The storm, we feel sure, is a passing, not 
a rising storm. To our reading, there are many 
‘thuman signs of progress” conclusive in favor of 
the early coming of universal ond perpetual peace, 
So sure are we of this that we are willing to put our 
all into the cause and take chances with the hope. 
However furious the torrent of militarism, many of 
the sources which have supplied it are already dry- 
ing up. It is a mountain stream impetuous below, 
but no longer fed by the springs in the hills. Pri- 
vate war is gone. Personal fights and the duel 
have nearly disappeared. The practice of carrying 
deadly weapons is out of date. The number of 
people to whom war is synonymous with glory is 
vastly less than formerly. What is done in war can 
no longer be done in civil society, as it formerly 
was, without the utter condemnation of the social 
conscience and punishment with social outlawry. 
Law has taken the place of violence in the internal 
affairs of nearly all countries. This is what we 
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mean by the fountains of war drying up. War was 
once universal—-personal, civil, international. It is 
no longer so. Personal or private war is gone, 
civil war is nearly gone, international war alone re- 
mains in strength. These ‘‘human signs” are per- 
fectly conclusive to a mind which reads by genera- 
tions and not by years. 

But this is not all. Commerce has grown in thirty 
years more than it had grown in any hundred years 
previously, and commerce is confessedly the pro- 
nounced foe of war. Organized labor,—the union 
of laboring men throughout the world,—is every- 
where uttering its protest against war. Women 
are organizing against war, by hundreds_of thou- 
sands, in the W. C. T. U., in the Woman’s Dis- 
armament League, in Women’s Clubs and else- 
where. What does all this mean? These are ob- 
jects of sight and not of faith only. 

There are other signs, even more conclusive than 
these. The general growth of intelligence, of con- 
science and of tenderness, is perhaps the greatest 
of all. Waris the business of barbarians and igno- 
ramuses, and it cannot long survive the general 
intelligence and humaneness which are swiftly cov- 
ering the earth. Both rulers and peoples dread 
war to-day as it was never dreaded in the ages gone 
by. Why? Because it is so irrational; because it 
destroys happiness and its resources; because it 
involves such tremendous risks to every interest ; 
because it imposes such vast burdens upon life. 
Men love life, and want to ‘‘see good days”—some 
in a lower, some in a higher sense. 
detest war, an increasing multitude of them. This 
great sign in favor of ‘*the coming peace’ ought not 
to escape the attention of any one. 

‘*The smallest righteous minority upon our planet” 
is not an expression which at all adequately describes 
the circle of the real friends of peace. They are no 
longer, if they ever were, an insignificant lot of people 
huddling together in secret, ashamed of their prin- 
ciples, fearing to let their voices be heard openly. 
They have become so numerous and so aggressive 
that they have made their hobby the common talk 
of the world. The clamor of recent war has not 
been able to drown their voices. Their faith has 


held, their numbers increased, their influence 


strengthened itself, in spite of the Hispano-American 
war, the campaign of blood in the Soudan, and the 
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Therefore they, 
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snappings and snarlings of Great Britain and France 
at each other, across the channel. The Czar of 
Russia has openly confessed that he was moved in 
part to his great pronunciamento by the utterances 
of the Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth, two years and 
more ago—a Congress representing four hundred 
organizations of peace workers in no less than fifteen 
countries. 

This ‘‘righteous minority” which year after year 
shows its faith by its works, is so sure of its ground 
that it is eagerly and incessantly pressing its propa- 
ganda in every country where civilization has a 
name—-in the press, in the pulpit, on the rostrum, 
in parliament, in the home, in the school. No war 
can any more break out, or even threaten, without 
their raising their united voice in protest. They 
dare to tell the most powerful governments, the 
most imperious sovereigns, that they have no right 
to hurl their subjects against each other in mutual 
slaughter, that there is a rational and humane 
way of settling disputes between rational beings, 
and that it is their business to provide it. They 
are creating a world conscience, an august moral 
tribunal of humanity at whose bench all war-makers 
are even now compelled to appear and defend them- 
selves against the most serious charges ever brought 
against wrong-doers. This ‘‘righteous minority” 
has already grown large enough to be very trouble- 
some, and before the public sentiment which it, with 
other agencies, is rapidly creating there can be but 
one fate for war--destruction. 

If all roads lead to Rome, all the real processes 
of the civilization in which we rejoice are running 
straight to a common center, the peace of the 
world. So if we hear of wars and rumors of wars, 
let us not fail to read the true signs of the times. 


“Its Whole Past, its Whole Future.’’ 


No speech has been delivered in this country, 
since the period just prior to and including the Civil 
War, which begins to compare in strength and im- 
portance with that made in the Senate on January 
9th by Senator Hoar against imperialistic expansion. 
The occasion which called forth the speech was, 
is one of the gravest and most critical through which 
the country has ever passed. The question at issue 
is no less than whether the nation, in the whirlwind 
of temptation in which it has been caught, shall 
abandon the principles on which it is founded, and, 
for the sake of increasing its territory and showing 
its hand of force among the armed powers, adopt 
ideas and methods of expansion and government: 
which are in principle despotic, which have been 
condemned by our whole national history, and away 
from which all Christian civilization is moving. 
Shall the nation continue to advance, to stand for 
the essential and everlasting principles of all prog- 
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ress, or shall it deny itself, sell its birthright, 
abandon its high calling, and turn basely back to- 
ward barbarism? Shall it turn its flag into a symbol 
of principles and practices for the overthrow of 
which the stars and stripes came into existence? 
That is the issue stripped of all gloss. 

Senator Hoar was among the first to see the real 
nature and criticalness of the situation, and to sound 
the alarm while the Peace Commission was still at 
work on the treaty in Paris. He bas been ably 
supported by nearly all the men of commanding 
ability throughout the nation—even preceded by 
some of them—and by a constantly increasing num- 
ber of the masses. But his recognized position as 
the foremost of living Senators, his half century of 
public service, thirty years of it in his present 
position, his integrity and unquestioned patriotism 
and his strong attachment to the principles of his 
party have all peculiarly fitted him to render a ser- 
vice to his country, at this critical period, which no 
other man in the nation could have rendered. And 
this service he has rendered, with a high devotion 
to duty, which has risen above all ordinary con- 
siderations of self and of party. 

We have not space to give even an outline of the 
speech. Nor is this needful, for it bas doubtless 
been read by all the readers of our paper. If not, 
they ought not only to read it, but to study it, as 
one of the truest and most conprehensive exposi- 
tions ever made of the character and purpose of 
American institutions. Senator Hoar spoke for the 
whole country, ‘‘ for its whole past and for its 
whole future.”” He spoke for the fathers ; he voiced 
the principles of the Constitution and its limita- 
tions; the spirit and purpose of the Declaration of 
Independence out of which the Constitution grew 
and by which it must be interpreted. He showed 
that, from the point of view of morality and of 
policy, the step which it is proposed to take in forci- 
bly annexing the Philippines is not only not prog- 
ress but retrogression of the worst sort. Techni- 
cally the speech was 2 reply to one previously made 
by Senator Platt of Connecticut. Really it was an 
answer to all the un-American utterances of public 
men, of newspapers, of ministers of the gospel 
‘*preaching from their pulpits the new commandment 
to do evil that good may come,” of which the 
country has been so astonishingly full. It was, 
speaking more to the point still, the voice of the 
country itself pleading for its own honor against the 
rashness and reckless perversion of its own children. 

There is no reply to be made to Senator Hoar’s 
argument, without a covert or open denial of the 
principles of the national Constitution and the great 
purpose for which the nation ¢ame into existence. 
The advocates of imperial expansion, of acquiring 
sovereignty by the so-called right of conquest, of 
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making peoples vassals ‘‘for their own good,” have 
felt this deeply. Some of them have been much 
angered by the speech, because of its exposure of 
the untenableness, the hollowness and immorality 
of their position. 

The effect of the speech—heard not only by the 
whole nation but by the whole world—has been very 
great. It has aroused and encouraged the opponents 
of forcible annexation as nothing else has done. 
Whether the result will be, as we hope it will be, 
to compel the modification of the peace treaty before 
ratification, is yet in doubt. But one effect the 
speech has certainly had, even if the treaty should 
be ratified in its present form and the Philippines 
thus annexed. It has made it impossible, we think, 
for the United States permanently to hold and to 
govern the islands as vassals. Mr. Hoar’s plea has 
modified the character of nearly every speech made 
since on the opposite side in Congress or out of it. 
A few persons have unblushingly declared that we 
should take the Philippines by force, kill off halt 
the population if this is necessary to subdue them, 
and then ‘‘civilize’’ the rest. But all the moderate 
men, those who, in spite of their false theories, have 
some real interest in promoting the good of the 
Filipinos, have hastened to say that they have no 
intention of robbing them of their liberty and fore- 
ing the sovereignty of the United States upon them 
against their will. In this direction the effect of 
Senator Hoar’s speech has been remarkable. 

It has seemed to us, after reading this magnifi- 
cent exposition of the real epirit, history and mission 
of the United States, that it will be impossible for 
the nation to rush blindly on into the imperialistic 
chasm yawning before it. In some way, the provi- 
dences of God and the good sense and loyalty of the 
people must save the country from such a wreck of 
its fortunes and hopes. If not, it will at least not 
have been without the true prophet’s warning. 


The capacity to be moved in right directions, by 
proper motives, is one of the finest in human charac- 
ter. It is the supreme evidence of strength, as it is 
of goodness. This capacity the young Czar of 
Russia seems to possess in a high degree, if we may 
judge from the facts about him which are coming to 
light in connection with the origin of the great peace 
manifestv. All sources of information agree in 
attributing the rescript to the Czar himself, to his 
own benevolent initiative, to his own humanity of 
spirit. It is primarily, therefore, the revelation 
of his personal character, without which no amount 
or kind of external influences could ever have elici- 
ted from him such an utterance. 

But the influences working upon him from with- 
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out were many and strong, and he seems to have 
had an intelligent appreciation of the weight of each 
and all of them, as well as of the enormous difficul- 
ties which would have to be overcome. He is said 
to have pondered over the subject for nearly three 
years, submitting his idealistic purposes to the most 
exacting practical analysis in order to make sure of 
his ground before venturing too far. 

The depressed and disturbed condition of his own 
empire, caused largely by the exactions of militar- 
ism, was thoroughly known to him, and painfully 
felt. So was the general state of Europe. He had 
statistics on the subject prepared for him. His 
father, Alexander III., had laid the subject upon 
him, and he felt the solemn responsibility thus im- 
posed. He had special counselors make reports to 
him as to the feasibility of certain plans for realizing 
his design. He had listened to the representations 
of an English statesman some five years ago. He 
consulted at least two European sovereigns, the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of Denmark, on 
some of the general aspects of the subject. 

How much truth there is in the story of the con- 
nection of Queen Victoria with the conception and 
issuing of the rescript, we are unable to say. Some 
features of this story are very improbable and 
would, if true, take much of the heart out of the 
movement. The proposal of the Czar does not seem 
even remotely like a bit of practical political 
mancuvring to prevent, or to put off till a more 
convenient season, a war between Russia and Eng- 
land over affairs in the East. Every word of the 
document gives evidence of a worthier origin than 
this. It is certain, however, that the Czar well 
knew and was deeply influenced by the well-known 
dislike of the British Queen for war. He was certain 
beforehand that he should have her undivided sym- 
pathy and support. 

But if it is true that Emperor Nicholas was moved 
primarily by the general condition of his own 
country and of Europe, it is no less true that what 
hurried him to his decision was a recently published 
Russian book entitled, ‘‘ The Future War, in its 
Technical, Economical and Political Aspects.” This 
book seems quite as remarkable, in its way, as the 
Czar’s rescript. It is the work of a learned Polish 
publicist named Bliokh. It contains six volumes 
and a supplement, and is a veritable cyclopedia of 
peace and war. The whole present condition of 
Europe seems to be summed up in its pages, and the 
arguments against war and in favor of setting up a 
European Court of Arbitration are presented in the 
most vivid practical way. The Czar, to whose 
knowledge the book came last spring, is said to 
have been not simply moved but startled by some 
of the statements and reasonings presented in it. 

This remarkable book has not yet been translated 
from the Russian. The best account of it which we 
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have seen is that of Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Novem- 
ber number of the Contemporary Review. From 
the account there given, Mr. Bliokh seems to have 
succeeded in bringing into his book in a most im- 
pressive way all the practical arguments against war 
which have been uttered by the advocates of peace 
in recent years. His purpose in bringing out the 
work was to create a powerful current of public 
opinion against militarism among those classes of 
society which are most influential in shaping politi- 
cal affairs. It seems remarkable, to say the least, 
that this treatise should have come out in Russia and 
have come to the knowledge of the Czar at just that 
‘* psychological” moment when he was already 
wrestling so earnestly with the great problem of an 
arrest of the ruinous growth of armaments. 

Mr. Bliokh’s voluminous argument condensed is 
that war is now out of date. It no longer fits in with 
the aims, the interests and the morals of modern so- 
ciety. The nations are so bound together in many 
ways that a disturbance of the equilibrium in one 
country produces an immediate breakdown in others. 
Preparations for war by one people engender prepa- 
rations by others, so that a ruinous rivalry is the 
result, in which nearly all the substance of races and 
of individuals is swallowed up. The bloodshed 
which would result from the shock of the vast bod- 
ies of men armed with the murderous weapons of 
to-day would be such as to horrify all humane men 
and women. The possible number of killed and 
wounded would be overwhelming. The numbers ot 
soldiers of the great powers are too vast to be use- 
ful. No general could direct such huge armies, and 
it is doubtful if mobilization could be effected 
smoothly. ‘* A single breakdown in machinery of 
so many and such complex parts would spell im- 
mediate failure, and might possibly lead to irrepara- 
ble ruin.” The financial sacrifices necessary for the 
support and training of these countless troops are as 
ruinous as they are unprofitable. Ten ¢imes as much 
goes to military preparations as to educational pur- 
poses. A war between the Triple and the Dual 
Alliances, commanding more than ten millions of 
soldiers, would be inconceivably ruinous, because of 
the interests which would be immediately jeopar- 
dized, Europe having made such enormous econom- 
ie progress since 1870. The author, of course, de- 
velops his argument with the most ample display of 
facts and figures. The difficulty of obtaining money, 
when war breaks out, will be as great as the need of 
it is imperative. The only way in which money 
could be had in sufficient quantities would be by the 
issue of unlimited bank-notes, the economic result ot 
which would be frightfully disastrous. War having 
actually broken out would cost the great powers 
more than four million pounds sterling daily. The 
annual cost of a European war would be the fantas- 
tic sum of £1,747,120,000. In two years the ruin of 
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the belligerents would be complete and irreparable. 

There is one section of Mr. Bliokh’s book which 
we wish could be turned immediately into English 
and laid down on every Senator’s and Representa- 
tive’s desk in Washington and upon the table of 
every editor in the nation. That is the section in 
which he shows that the growing commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy of the United States is due 
chiefly to the absence of militarism. The United 
States is now not merely by far the richest of the 
great peoples of the earth but the rate at which the 
national wealth is increasing is considerably greater 
than that of any other nation. It is becoming con- 
stantly easier for the American to compete with his 
European rivals. The ‘‘coming war” of the Eu- 
ropean Alliances ‘¢ will afford him an admirable op- 
portunity to seize and hold all the international 
markets which nature, skill or money can enable 
him to supply.” Is it possible that the United 
States, under the impulse of the false ideas now pre- 
vailing, proposes to throw away this commercial and 
industrial advantage, and deliberately adopt the 
system which is ruining Europe? 

Mr. Bliokh argues that unless an end be speedily 
put to the ruinous rivalry in war preparations, the 
utter breakdown of some of the European states 
and the economic paralysis of others must inevitably 
result. He then devotes a section of his work to 
showing the way in which militarism is ruining 
Russia. Even now a considerable portion of the 
Russian peasants never have enough to eat. The 
number of the famishing will increase in direct ratio 
to the increase of the population. In fifty years, with- 
out changed conditions, a considerable portion of 
the nation will consist of a prolétariat which will not 
only be without fixed means of subsistence ** but 
positively half naked.” 

Mr. Bliokh marshals all his ‘ facts, figures and 
fears” in a great argument in favor of immediate 
partial disarmament and the establishment of an in- 
ternational tribumal of arbitration for the settlement 
of all misunderstandings. It is not often given to an 
author to find immediately such a powerful patron 
of his ideas as this Polish publicist has found in the 
Russian Emperor. Whatever may be the immedi- 
ate practical results of the forth-coming Conference, 
Mr. Bliokh’s book has had the seal of immortality 
placed upon it by the fact that Nicholas II. has 
heard its great argument and re-uttered it to the 
world in his famous Irenicon. 


Arrival of the Doukhobors. 


The first party of the Doukhobors, of whom men- 
tion has already been made in these columns, arrived 
at Halifax, N.S., on the 20th of January, after a 
voyage of 29 days frem Batam, and will go directly 
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on to the section of Canada which has been given 
them for settlement. The scene at their arrival is 
described as one of great impressiveness. When 
the steamer, Lake Huron, on which they had come, 
dropped anchor at quarantine, the decks were lined 
from stem to stern with the new comers, quaintly 
dressed in the garb of the Russian peasant, and sing- 
ing with tremulous lips a hymn which being inter- 
preted meant: ‘* God is with us; he has helped us, 
and he will carry us through.” 

None of the party speak English, except one, 
Leopold Sulerjitzky, a friend of Count Tolstoy, who 
with two doctors, a lady and a gentleman, had 
charge of them and looked after their comfort while 
on the voyage. The party are described as of all 
ages. The men wear sheepskin coats, fur leggings 
and fur caps, and the women bright red skirts and 
thick woolen head coverings. 

When they arrived at Halifax, they were met by 
the Canadian immigration officials, railroad officials, 
reporters, Prince Hilkoft of Russia who has been in 
Canada for a year, and a deputation of the Society 
of Friends from the United States. It was every 
wuy proper for these latter to be present and be the 
first to welcoome the Doukhobors, for foremost among 
those who have furnished the means and the encour- 
agement for this remarkable emigration have been 
the Friends of Great Britain and of this country. 
When the tug bearing those who went out to meet 
the Doukhobors drew near the steamer, Job S. 
Gidley, a Friend of Dartmouth, Mass., lifted his hat 
and shouted : ** Welcome, Doukhobortsi, welcome.” 
Twice the Doukhobors responded, bowing their 
heads almost to the deck. When those from the 
tug boarded the ship, the immigrants crowded 
around them with ejaculations and gestures indica- 
tive of gratitude and delight. Joseph Elkinton, a 
venerable Friend from Philadelphia, offered a prayer 
invoking the guidance and blessing of God upon 
these strangers just entering upon their new life in 
the western world. Hundreds of them stood about 
him with bared and bowed heads listening reverently 
as the words were interpreted to them. 

The immigrants are described as a clean, healthy, 
strong-limbed and intelligent looking people. The 
Canadian deputy Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Smart, was well pleased with their appearance, and 
said: ‘* They are a splendid looking people, strong 
and healthy, and I am confident will make good set- 
tlers.” Prince Hilkoff expressed his delight at the 
safe arrival of the people saying: ‘*I am to-day 
heartily glad that my poor, oppressed people have 
received such a hearty welcome, and especially that 
they have come to a country under the protection of 
the British flag.” 

One of the reporters, in describing the scene at 
the arrival of these Doukhobors, speaks of it as 
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‘sone of the most impressive in the history of any 
country.” This it certainly was, if we take into ac- 
count only the 2300 people who came on that ship, 
fleeing from severe and long-continued persecution 
and seeking a home where they should not be perse- 
cuted for trying to put into practice, in a simple and 

natural way, the teachings of Him whom the Russians 
as well as other professedly Christian people call 
their Master. 

But this event means much more. It is a part of 
the great struggle now going on to rid the civilized 
world of the curse and ty ranny of militarism, a tyr- 
anny than which none more cruel and heartless has 
ever afilicted humanity. The system of conscription 
has extended itself until only under the flags of Great 
Britain and the United States, of the great powers, 
is there any liberty of conscience left so far as mili- 
tary service is concerned. And there are many 
Americans and British subjects who so little under- 
stand and appreciate the real meaning of Anglo- 
Saxon civil and religious liberty that they would set 
up forced military service in these countries also. 
There is a steady effort being made on both sides - 
the water to do this. The conscription party i 
Great Britain is very strong, and the same is true in 
several of our states. The contest with these evil 
proposers is likely to grow more severe instead of 
less so, and it behooves every American and British 
citizen, who understands the real nature of his birth- 
right, to be on the alert against every movement of 
this insidious foe. 

The Doukhobors have been true to their princi- 
ples for a hundred years. They have been perse- 
cuted and driven about as if they were soulless 
cattle, for no other reason than that they refuse to 
violate their consciences by taking part in man-kill- 
ing or training therefor. They have finally had to 
leave their native land, in order to escape entire de- 
struction. We trust that their presence in this 
hemisphere may prove a part of the good seed which 
shall save it from the degradation of conscription. 

But the contest with militarism must be carried 
on, not simply to save Anglo-Saxon civilization from 
its worst and most degr: ding form, but that it 
may be driven from every country in Europe and all 
the peoples of the old world set free from its fetters. 
Anglo-Saxon freedom cannot be saved, unless we 
can at the same time save the rest of the earth. It 
is a shame, for whose description there is no sufficient 
adjective in the language, that after nineteen cen- 
turies of Christianity there should be any country 
ou the globe calling itself Christian where an up- 
right, industrious, Godfearing people like the 
Doukhobors cannot live in se curity of life and prop- 
erty. Russia is not the only military despotism. 
The Doukhobors could not live without persecu- 


tion in Germany, or France, or Austria, or Italy. 
It will be a greater shame still when it shall come 
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to pass, if it shall ever come to pass, that there shall 
be no refuge for such a people under the British or 
the American flag. But this will surely come to pass, 
unless the friends of civil and religious liberty, the 
friends of peace, singly and unitedly stand to their 
post and every where raise the cry of warning. The 
contest with the tyranny of militarism is growing 
steadily more pronounced. Even the Czar’s peace 
trumpet has aroused the enemy to new activity 
nearly everywhere in Europe. They are greatly 
mistaken who suppose that this hoary evil will die 

easily. Like every other organized evil, it spreads 
and strengthens itself continually, and it will one 
day lay its hand again upon the Doukhobors in their 
new home, and upon many others too, if the friends 
of liberty and peace are not awake to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities to-day resting upon them. 


Editorial Notes. 


An agreement has been reached in the Senate 
to vote on the Peace Treaty on the 6th inst. 
Its fate will therefore be decided when this 
issue reaches our readers. As we go to press the dis- 
patches state that the Senate will pass a prior resolution 
declaring that the ratification of the treaty shall not be 
considered as in anywise determining the policy to be 
pursued by the United States in regard to the Philippines, 
nor as committing this country to a colonial policy, nor 
as embarrassing the establishment of an independent 
government by the people of the islands whenever such a 
proceeding shall give hope of success. The managers of 
the treaty have given up hope of its ratification without 
the passing of such a resolution. The value of the reso- 
lution will, if the treaty is ratified, consist entirely in its 
moral effect upon members of Congress. It will have 
no legal force whatever. We are opposed to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty without amendment, for reasons here- 
tofore given, but we shall expect, if it is ratified, that the 
rising tide of opposition throughout the country to an 
imperialistic colonial policy will ultimately compel Con- 
gress to act, in the final disposition of the Philippines, 
in harmony with the spirit and traditions of our institu- 
tions. Ratification without amendment will go a long 
way toward deciding the question in the wrong way, but 
it will not make a right solution impossible, even though 
it renders it every way more difficult. 


The Peace 
Treaty. 


The Board of Directors of the American 

Peace Society met in regular bi-monthly 
session on January 23d. The subject of the 
Czar’s Conference was further discussed, and a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of the President, the Secretary 
and Dr. Charles G. Ames, was appointed to codperate 
with other organizations and citizens of Boston in pro- 


American 
Peace Society. 
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moting public interest throughout the country in the 
Czar’s proposals. The following resolutions were intro- 
duced and, after extended and earnest discussion and 
some modification of their original form, were anani- 


mously passed : 

Resolved, that the sovereignty, or permanent authority, 
of the United States ought not to be extended over any 
fureign people without their free consent, acquisition 
of such sovereigaty by the so-called right of conquest 
being contrary to the fundamental principles of morality, 
and also to those of our national constitution. 

Resolved, that the annexation of the Philippine islands 
would be attended by great physical and moral evils to 
our people, would result in the waste of the national re- 
sources and would tend to international entanglements, 
liable to result in the demand for a great burdensome 
navy and army, which would be frought with great 
danger to the Republic. Therefore, the islands ought 
not to be annexed to the United States, but allowed to 
set up a government for themselves, under such United 
States or international supervision as may be necessary 
to secure to the islands wise and stable government. 


Lord Salisbury’s formal reply to the Rus- 
Renie the Sian Emperor's call for a peace Conference 
—_ was made the first week in January. He 
promised the cordial codperation of the British govern- 
ment, and said that a British representative would take 
part in the proposed Conference whenever the invita- 
tion should be received. He expressed the hope that 
the invitation might be accompanied by some indication 
of the special topics which would be discussed in the 
Conference, as a guide in the selection of the British 
representatives. The British Premier has evidently 
been much influenced by the strong manifestation of pub- 
lic sentiment in England in favor of the Czar’s proposal. 
His reply states that there are few nations, if any, which 
on the grounds of feeling as well as of interest are more 
interested in the maintenance of peace than Great 
Britain. He also feels deeply the menace of both inter- 
pal and external tranquility which is caused by the im- 
mense burdens imposed on the populations of Europe by 
the present armaments, whose costliness and deadliness, 
however, he thinks have acted as a serious deterrent from 
war. The British Premier’s reply is a virtual condem- 
nation of the present condition of Europe, and a frank 
confession that it is every way desirable that it should be 
speedily relieved. What he says ought to prove a pow- 
erful moral support to the Czar’s undertaking. 


Following closely on Lord Salisbury’s re- 
ply, Count Muravieff, the Russian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, has issued a second 
note to the powers in which he re-asserts the desirability 
of holding the Peace Conference. The Russian govern- 
ment thinks it possible and advisable to have a prelimi- 


The Czar’'s 
Second Circular. 


nary interchange of ideas by the various cabinets, in 
order to prepare the way for diplomatic discussion. The 
circular re-affirms that nothing touching existing politi- 
cal relations shall be discussed, and suggests that the 
Conference, when it mects, be held at the capital of one 
of the secondary powers, as at Brussels or Copenhagen. 
The Circular sutlines ten points on which the Russian 
government thinks it desirable that an understanding be 
reached. They are as follows: 


First, to agree not to increase naval or military forces 
and the corresponding budgets for a fixed period. 

Second, to endeavor to find means of reducing the 
forces and budgets in the future. 

Third, to interdict the use of any new weapon or 
explosive of a power fuller than now made. 

Fourth, to restrict the use of the most terrible of 
existing explosives, and to forbid the throwing of any 
explosives from balloons or similiarly. 

Fifth, to forbid the employment of submarine torpe- 
does and similar contrivances. 

Sixth, to undertake not to construct vessels with rams. 

Seventh, to apply the Geneva convention to naval 
warfare. 

Eighth, to neutralize vessels saving those wrecked in 
naval battles. 

Ninth, to revise the declaration concerning the laws 
and customs of war elaborated at Brussels in 1874. 

Tenth, to accept the principle of mediation and arbi- 
tration in such cases as lend themselves thereto. 


It is clear that the Czar means serious business. If an 
agreement should be reached by the governments along 
the lines here suggested, militarism would receive a deep 
and dangerous wound. 


Mr. William T. Stead, of whose proposed 
oo Pilgrimage of Peace we spoke in our last 

number, commenced publishing on the 10th 
of January a broadside entitled ‘*War against War” in 
the interests of the Crusade of Peace. It is to be pub- 
lished weekly, at a penny a week, for three months, and 
is to be completed in twelve parts. It is to contain 
signed articles by leading writers, first-class sermons by 
first-class preachers, full chronicles of the Crusade, and 
character-sketches of the Crusaders. The purpose of the 
publication, and of the Crusade in whose interests it is 
publishcd, is to arouse the citizens of Great Britain to 
codperate in securing *‘such a vigorous and comprehen- 
sive expression of the will of the people as will assure to 
her Majesty’s government the support of the nation in 
realizing the earnest desire of the Czar that ‘something 
practical shall be done’.” Mr. Stead has the codpera- 
tion of a general committee, of which the Bishop of 
London is chairman, appointed at a great meeting held 
in St. James’ Hall, London, on Peace Sunday, the 18th 
of December. The first issue of ‘*War against War’’ 
contains the Czar’s rescript, the manifesto of the Cru- 
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sade, the opinions of a number of leading British states- 
men on the Czar’s proposal. Many of these opinions 
were given in letters read at the great meeting in St. 
James’ Hall, of which the sheet also gives an account, 
with a full report of Mr. Stead’s address. We shall 
hope for the largest results from this movement inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Stead in Great Britain, for, as Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes said at the meeting, ‘“‘if England is in 
earnest’? about the Czar’s proposal, ‘‘the thing will be 
done.” That England is in earnest and that her sup- 
port will be given to the sublime undertaking of Nicholas 
II. is already manifest from the great popular movement 
going on in her cities and villages, and from the clear 
and cordial utterances of her public men. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Prime Minister, has said in reference to the 
Czar’s invitation: ‘‘I offer a most hearty tribute to the 
motive by which that invitation has been dictated. I 
admire the character which can have produced it, and as 
far as assistance and sympathy from us can help him in 
the task he has undertaken, that assistance and sympathy 
are entirely at his disposal. .. The eraof this great 
propositicn I think will be an epoch in the history of 
man. We earnestly concur with him (the Czar) in his 
views and desires.”” That is the utterance of the most 
authoritative voice in Great Britain, and we believe it 
represents the spirit and wish of the British people. 


The Czar of Russia evidently appreciates the 
character and work of the great Count who is 
entitled, in many ways, to be considered the 
foremost citizen of his empire. While journeying north 
from Livadia, the middle of last month, during a stop 
for luncheon at Toola, the capital of the province of 
Toola, the Emperor sent a delicately-worded message, ex- 
pressing his desire to see Tolstoy. Tolstoy accepted 
the invitation and soon appeared at the railway station, 
dressed in his peasant’s garb. The Emperor kissed him 
on the mouth and both cheeks, the Count heartily re- 
sponding. The Czar then asked his guest for an opinion 
upon the proposal for a reduction of armaments. At 
first, Count Tolstoy responded that he could believe in it 
only when his majesty should set the example to other 
nations. When the Czar mentioned the difficulties of the 
problem and the necessity of united action on the part 
of the nations, the Count expressed the hope that his 
majesty would be able to attain some definite results, or, 
at any rate, that the Conference might be able to devise 
some workable plan. The Czar thanked Tolstoy for his 


The Czar 
and Tolstoy 


good wishes, saying that he would be pleased if the Count 
could be induced to lend his genius to the solution of the 
question. The Count replied that the Emperor might 
depend upon his codperation, for he was already engaged 
upon a work dealing with the question, which would 
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soon see the light. It is needless to say, that this in- 
terview, if it occurred as the dispatches declare, is of 
much significance in showing that the Czar is not only in 
earnest, but also determined to enlist every influence 
possible in support of his purpose. 


Among the ablest discussions of the 
subject of imperialism which have come 
to our notice is the paper of Charles 
Francis Adams read before the Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, Historical Society, and since published by Dana 
Estes and Co. of Boston. The title of the pamphlet is 
‘* Imperialism and the Tracks of our Forefathers.” Mr. 
Adams deals with the subject purely from the historical 
point of view. He shows that in every feature of it, the 
policy of colonial dependencies which it is proposed to 
foist upon the nation, is in contradiction of all our dis- 
tinctive national tenets and previous general practices. 
‘¢ Thus, curiously enough,” he says, after examining one 
by one the principal features of the subject, ‘* whichever 
way we turn and however we regard it, at the close of 
more than a century of independent existence we find 
ourselves, historically speaking, involved in a mesh of 
contradictions with our past. Under a sense of obliga- 
tion, impelled by circumstances, perhaps to a degree in- 
fluenced by ambition and commercial greed, we have one 
by one abandoned our distinctive national tenets, and ac- 
cepted in their place, though in some modified forms, the 
old-time European tenets and policies, which we sup- 
posed the world, actuated largely by our example, was 
about forever to discard. Our whole record as a people 
is, of course, then ransacked and subjected to micro- 
scopic investigation, and every petty disregard of prin- 
ciple, any wrong heretofore silently, perhaps sadly, ig- 
nored, each unobserved or disregarded innovation of 
the past, is magnified into a precedent justifying any- 
thing and everything in the future. If we formerly on 
some occasion swallowed a gnat, why now, it is asked, 
strain at a camel? 

. . . What is now proposed, examined in connection 


“The Tracks of 
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with our principles and traditional policy as a nation, — 


does apparently indicate a break in continuity,—histori- 
cally, it will probably constitute what is known in Geol- 
ogy as a ‘fault.’ Indeed, it is almost safe to say that 
history hardly records any change of base and system on 
the part of a great people at once so sudden, so radical, 
and so pregnant with consequences.” In a letter to Mr. 
Schurz, printed with the address, Mr. Adams outlines a 
positive policy of proceeding in the case of all the terri- 
tories wrested from Spain, which he defines as the Amer- 
ican as distinguished from the European policy. This he 
calls a policy of ‘‘ Hands off,” the territories in question 
having their independence guaranteed and then left to 
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work out their own destiny. Mr. Adams’ whole treat- 
ment of the subject is richly illustrated with instructive 
historical examples. 


boli hilippine New York City on “The American Birth- 

right and the Philippine Pottage” has been 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is a powerful 
plea against the proposed ‘‘surrender of our American 
birthright of glorious ideals.” Dr. Van Dyke says that 
‘colonial expansion means coming strife ; the annexation 
of the Philippines means the annexation of a new dan- 
ger to the world’s peace. The acceptance of imperialism 
means that we must prepare to beat our ploughshares into 
swords and our pruning-hooks into spears, and be ready 
to water distant lands and stain foreign seas with an 
ever increasing torrent of American blood. Is it for 
this that philanthropists and Christian preachers urge us 
to abandon our peaceful mission of enlightenment and 
thrust forward, sword in hand, into the arena of imperi- 
al conflict?” The chief argument, however, which he 
urges against the forcible extension of American sov- 
ereignity over the Philippines is that it certainly involves 
not only an entire disregard for, but a real surrender of 
American precedence and American principles. ‘*How 
can we pass by the solemn and majestic claim of our 
Declaration of Independence, that ‘government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed’?” 
‘“‘The cry of to-day is: ‘Wherever the American flag 
has been raised it never must be hauled down.’ The 
man who will not join that cry may be accused of dis- 
loyalty. . . So be it, then. If the price of popularity is 
the stifling of conviction, I want none of it. If the test 
of loyalty is to join in every thoughtless cry of the multi- 
tude, I decline it. I profess a higher loyalty—allegiance 
to the flag, not for what it covers, but for what it means. 
There is one thing that can happen to the American flag 
worse than to be hauled down, that is to have its mean- 
ing and its message changed.” ‘‘May the luster of its 
equal stars never be dimmed by the shadow of the 
crewned imperial eagle.” ‘God save the birthright of 
the one country on earth whose ideal is not to subjugate 
the world but to enlighten it.” 


We have never laid any very great stress on 
neon what has been called the scientific argument for 

the end of war. The increase in the deadliness 
of weapons has had, so far, very little effect in inducing 
men to give up fighting. When they fight, they seem to 
delight in it just as much, now that it is becoming so 
largely a matter purely of scientific skill in the handling 
of weapons of awful destructiveness, as they did in the 
old ‘‘poetic” days of hand-to-hand encounter. 


Victor Hugo once said that war would sometime die 
from an indigestion of cannon. But so far the dyspepsia 
has made no appreciable progress. However, this argu- 
ment is considered by many a very strong one, and we 
often hear it uttered. A strong presentation of it is 
made in a very able address recently given by Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, before the Berkeley Club of Oakland, 
California. He says among other things : 

‘* A single Lyddite shell fired from a British fieldgun 
into Omdurman in the recent campaign in the Soudan 
killed one hundred and six out of one hundred and eigh- 
teen men who had taken refuge in an iron mosque beside 
the Mahdi’s tomb. This shell was made from picric acid 
by fusing carbolic and nitric acids. Picric acid has been 
recognized as one of the most terrible explosives, but so 
great was the danger of handling it that it was rarely 
used until the invention of Lyddite, as the new form of 
it is now called, discovered a method of fusing instead of 
mixing its constituents. Now it cannot only be handled 
without harm, but its power as an explosive is in- 
creased ten-fold. It will more thoroughly destroy adja- 
cent objects and for a larger area around than any other 
explosive known, weight for weight. Solid masonry 
crumbles to dust within four hundred yards of one of 
these exploding shells. The killing of one hundred and 
six men out of one hundred and eighteen men in that 
company of Dervishes indicates the complete deadliness 
of this new and awful weapon.” 

From the scientific development in warlike implements 
of which this is only one illustration, Mr. Brown argues 
that the ‘theart” is all being taken out of war, and that 
soon men ‘‘wiil refuse to lend their more sensitive nerves 
to be the sport of the brute forces now scientifically 
lined up against them.’’ Whether this be true or not, 
these deadly instruments are more and more revealing 
the essentially inhuman and irrational nature of war, and 
those who are determined that war shall cease to exist 
find in these monstrous developments of the death-pow- 
er the strongest of reasons for pushing their propaganda 
forward with all the wit and resources at their command. 


Mr. Urbain Gohier, author of *‘L’ Armée 
contre la Nation’’, contributes an ex- 
tremely valuable article to the January 
number of Concord on the relations of ‘*France and Eng- 
land.” He says that ‘‘after 1870, France had two ways 
between which to choose. She might then have stopped 
her military history. She was not really diminished in 
size, because the Empire, which at its fall cost her two 
Departments, had brought her two in 1860. With the 
real arrival of democracy an area of peace, labor and 
material and moral progress might have been opened. 
Her intellectual hegemony over the civilized world 
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would have been sufficient honor for a great nation; a 
few square miles of territory more or less would have 
mattered nothing.”’ Instead of taking this wise and 
noble course, he says France has been following a 
‘*dream of revenge.” Out of this has grown an ‘‘extrav- 
agant foreign policy.” France has “protested against 
the rape of Alsace and Lorraine by plundering the coun- 
tries of defenceless yellow and black men.” As to 
hostility between France and England, which ‘‘a criminal 
press has been laboring for ten years to re-awaken,”’ 
he says: ‘*A war between France and England would be 
a frightful crime against humanity. Civilization would 
be set back two centuries by it. England is the holy 
land of liberty, her ultimate refuge when reaction 
triumphs on the Continent. England is a great and per- 
manent example of the power of the will. It may be 


that her rude egoism checks our sympatliy, but her 


robust virtues command respect. A war between France 
and England would compass the economic ruin of this 
country (France). The Russians, our ‘precious allies’, 
buy nothing of us; the Germans inundate us with their 
goods; the unfortunate Senegalese, Congolese, Mala- 
gasies, Tonkinese do not want rich French produce, and 
have not wherewith to buy it. Our agriculture and our 
industry have only one market, England. This market 
closed means more than half our exportation suppressed, 
forty-eight million pounds lost, without counting what 
the English living among us spend. England would 
suffer; France much more so.” Mr. Gohier then de- 
clares that ‘*causes of conflict threaten on all sides,’’ 
because of what he calls a ‘‘mad and criminal policy” 
on the part of France. These are brave and manly 
words, and we wish there were more friends of peace 
in all countries who were as faithful in treating the 
weakness and sins of their own country, as this coura- 
geous Frenchman. 


The War Department at Washington 
has found it impossible, with its ordi- 
nary force, to handle the work made 
necessary by the military occupation and government of 
the territories thrown under the control of the United 
States by the outcome of the war with Spain. The Sec- 
retary of War has, therefore, organized a colonial com- 
mission—a military commission of course—to have 
charge of all matters of detail in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the government of the said territories. 
The members of the Commission are General Robert P. 
Kennedy of Ohio, Curtis Guild, Jr. of Massachusetts, 
and George W. Watkins of Michigan. The Commission 
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is to deal with the bestowal of franchises and concessions, 
the distribution of money for public improvements, and 
with ‘‘ all of the troublesome issues that have arisen or are 
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likely to arise in Caba, Porto Rico and thé Philippines.” 
The best wish we can make for this Commission, with the 
personnel of which no fault is to be found, is that it may 
have a very brief existence; that is, that the conditions 
making such a service necessary may speedily disappear. 


-It bodes no good to the Republic that it finds itself in a 


situation where it is under the temporary necessity of 
setting up a military government —a government of 
force and martial law—over millions of people. The 
sooner Congress puts an end to this situation the better, 
and we earnestly hope that the idea of an indefinite mili- 
tary government of these peoples of which there has been 
a good deal of talk, may not find favor in the national 
legislature. The military government ought at the 
earliest possible moment to be changed into a civil gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Charles G. Sower, head of the 
famous Sower Publishing House of Phila- 
delphia, recently presented to the Breth- 
ren Church, Main St., Germantown, Pa., a memorial 
tablet in memory of Bishop Christopher Sower and his 
son. Bishop Sower, the Gospel Messenger says, believed 
that all war is wrong, and hence he ‘‘condemned the 
Revolution on peace principles from his pulpit and in his 
publications. His son had established the printing busi- 
ness in Philadelphia and, having formed the acquaintance 
of British officers during Howe’s occupation, was ap- 
pointed ‘ King’s printer’. This led to the seizure of 
Sower for treason. On the night of May 23, 1778, he 
was marched to Valley Forge at the point of the bayonet ; 
his beard and long hair, which he wore according to their 
religious custom, were cut off; his face was smeared with 
paint, and, nearly naked, he was taken to headquarters. 
Through the intercession of General Mublenberg, he was 
released on condition that he would not return to 
Germantown for a month. In the meanwhile, the edict 
commanding an oath of allegiance to be taken before a 
magistrate had been issued, and as he had not appeared all 
his property in Germantown had been confiscated. On 
the Dunker’s principles, he refused to make any appeal 
to the law to get back his property. When the British 
troops occupied Germantown, they were in his church 
and scattered his Bible folios in all directions.” 


Bishop Sower’s 
Peace Principles. 


J. W. Leeds, writing to City and State, takes 
exception, as what peace-seeking man does 
not, to Kipling’s ** The Truce of the Bear,” 
one of the most mischievous poems that has appeared in 
recent years, because ‘‘it is directly aimed at the Czar’s 
rescript to the Powers upon yeneral disarmament, and is 
intended to place that remarka: ic project in the interest 
of international amity under the Jan of suspicion. It is 


Kipling’s 
Latest Poem. 
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this sinister pointing of suspicion and distrust that is al- 
ready greatly chargeable with keeping the nations asun- 
der and at swords’ points. There is surely no need to in- 
tensify the bad principle. The State paper referred to 
does bear all the marks of sincerity, and if generally ac- 
cepted as meaning just what it says, the happier will be 
the outcome. .... 

What good, one may then ask, this fine poem of Kip- 
ling’s, which so conspicuously suggests cunning and lack 
of sincerity? Mocking at the emperor’s peace plea, the 
poet, as though speaking of the bear, cries: 


When he stands up as pleading, in monstrous man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes, 
When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in 


prayer, 
That is the time of peril—the time of the truce of the bear. 


As to the genesis of this poem, one needs but to recall 
the fact of Kipling’s life in India; that he was conver- 
sant with matters civil and military in that vice-royalty, 
and knew all about the constant apprehension of Russia’s 
advance to the Indies; that his ‘Jungle Books’ delight 
in vividly picturing the wily mongoose, the resourceful 
Bengal tiger, the cunning and deadly cobra, so that in 
bringing forward a brute of a bear, and a very deceiving 
one at that, to typify the Russian emperor, he was but de- 
veloping his bent for uncanny natural history description. 
As the poet has doubtless his readers among the royal 
family of Russia, let us hope that his gross and realistic 
portrayal of the chief of the house may be magnani- 
mously forgiven by the latter, and be not unpleasantly 
remembered, in the near future, against him and his 
nation.” 


On the evening of January 13, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Northwestern Uni- 
versity engaged in a debate on the ques- 
tion: ‘* Resolved, that the United States should build and 
maintain a much larger navy than at present.’’ North- 
western had the choice of sides and took the affirmative. 
But Michigan won the debate, by the unanimous decision 
of the judges voting separately. This is as it should 
have been, as the Ann Harbor men, besides being we 
suppose the more capable debaters, had the right side of 
the question. The Michigan debaters were Mr. George 
Kingsley of Paola, Kansas, a post-graduate in the Mich- 
igan University Law Department, Mr. Sigismund Sanger 
of Toledo, O., a Senior in the Law Department, and Mr. 
Charles Simons of Detroit, a post-graduate of the Liter- 
ary Department of the University. The contestants from 
Northwestern University were Mr. Edwin R. Perry of 
Granton, Ontario, a Junior in the College of Liberal 
Arts, Mr. Charles Lederer of Chicago, a graduate of 
Chicago University and now a Senior at Northwestern, 
and Mr. Andrew Cooke, also a Senior in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The judges of the debate were Hon. O. A. 


University of 
Michigan Wins. 
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Howland of Toronto, Ontario, Judge J. A. Barber of 
Toledo, O., and Judge Robert S. Parker of Bowling 
Green, O. President Angell of the University of Mich- 
igan was present, and after the debate gave a banquet to 
the judges, the debaters and a few of their friends. The 
Michigan debaters were ably trained by Professor 
Thomas Clarkson Trueblood, the head of the Department 
of Elocution and Oratory in the University and President 
of the National Oratorical Association. 


Brevities. 


The Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association and 
the Swedish Women’s Peace Society have circulated 
more than fifty thousand copies of an appeal to the 
Swedish Nation asking for support of the Czar’s man- 
ifesto. 

. . Similar appeals have been made in Norway, 
Denmark and Holland, where the most lively interest 
has been taken in promoting the success of the Czar’s 
Conference. 

Madame Griess-Traut, who died recently at 
Paris at the age of eighty-five, was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the French Arbitration Society. 
She was one of the most devoted and earnest of the 
European friends of peace, known everywhere on the 
Continent for her intelligence and zeal in behalf of the 
cause. 

Within the last seven years England, with her 
colonies in all quarters of the world, has lost five per 
cent. of her export trade, while the United States, with- 
out colonies, has gained eighteen per cent. in her export 
trade. 

Since New Year’s day the United States govern- 
ment officials have been in control in Havana, and order 
is said to be coming out of chaos. 


The New Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, arrived 
in Calcutta on the 8rd of January, and was warmly 
greeted by the populace. 


. . The death of Senator Morrill and of Congressman 

Dingley has taken away two of the ablest and purest 
men who have been in the public service in Washington 
in recent years. 
. . + The late Professor Thorold Rogers of England 
said that there were three types of men whom he could 
not abide, a ‘‘pious banker,” ‘*a lawyer with a theological 
twist” and a ‘*Christian hero’ like General Gordon. 


Great meetings, and many smaller ones, continue 
to be held in England in support of the Czar's proposals. 


... Dr. Moses D. Hoge, one of the ablest and most 
brilliant of Presbyterian ministers, who died recently at 
his home at Richmond, Va., was a strong friend of the 
cause of peace. He was one of the most faithful sup- 
porters of the late Dr. Campbell in the organization of 
what has since grown into the Arbitration Alliance 
of the Churches, whose great petition in favor of 
arbitration has now been presented to all the principal 
governments. 

. The second party of two thousand Doukhobors has 
arrived at Halifax, under the charge of Serge Tolstoy, son 
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of Count Tolstoy. Because of a case of smallpox on 
board, they will remain in quarantine until danger of the 
spread of the disease is over. 


... The North American Review for January con- 
tains two strong articles against imperialism and the an- 
nexation of the Philippines, one by Andrew Carnegie, 
the other by Senator G. G. Vest. 


. . . The Supreme Court of the United States, Dred 
Scott vs. Sanford (19th U. S. Reports), decided unani- 
mously that ‘‘ there is certainly no power given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government to establish or 
maintain colonies bordering on the United States or at a 
distance, io be ruled and governea at its own pleasure, 
or to enlarge its territorial limits in any way, except by 
the admission of new states.” 


... Onthe 14th of January the French Arbitration 
Society established an important branch of its work at 
Havre. An address was made on the occasion by Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet of the Medical Faculty of the 
Sorbonne. 


. . » The American Bible Society is preparing to send 
experienced agents to Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine islands to arrange for the wider distribution of the 
Scriptures in these lands. 


One of the very best speeches made during the 
past month against the annexation of the Philippines was 
that of Senator George C. Perkins of California before 
the Boston Merchants’ Association, on January third, 
and reported in full in the Boston papers. A speech of 
like ability and character was made the next evening by 
Carl Schurz before the University of Chicago. 


. - The United States has had twenty wars with the 
Indians, covering in the aggregate a period of about 25 
years, and costing the nation one hundred and ten 
willions of dollars. Lossing estimates that for every 
Indian warrior killed, fifteen American soldiers have lost 
their lives. 


. David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford 
University, has contributed his strong word against im- 
perialism in an article, first read at the Religious 
Congress at Omaha in October, and afterwards pub- 
lished in The New World, under the title of ‘* Imperial 
Democracy.” The address has since been circulated in 
pamphlet form by the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston. 


. Jeremy Bentham said long ago that ‘‘whatsoever 
nation should get the start of the others in making the 
proposal to reduce and fix the amount of its armed force 
would crown itself with everlasting honor.” 


. . The General Peace League of the Netherlands has 
just issued its twenty-sixth ‘*Yearbook.” It covers 
seventy-nine pages and shows a yearof active and pa- 
tient effort in the peace propaganda. 


‘ ‘Count Tolstoy on Flogged and Floggers” is the 
title of a pamphlet just issued by the Russian Reforma- 
tion Society, 21 Paternoster Square, London. It is a 
faithful but very painful account of the sufferings of the 
Russian peasantry under the methods of treatment fol- 


lowed by the Russian police officials. 
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To Nicholas II. 1898. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Salute the soul that dares,though royal born, 
Become knight errant of the hope forlorn; 
Disdain the sneer that curls the curving lip, 
Arrest a world’s doubt by the sceptre tip. 
As sure as crawling slug within the wood, 
The lowest reading of the highest mood ; 
As surely as the skies the caverns crown, 
The noble deed shall live the base thought down. 
As certain as the dawn to stir the dark, 
The arrow of the age flies to its mark. 
Dividing years, and years to be shall know 
Whose was the hand that held and bent the bow. 
New, then, and ever well the great Law wears: 
All souls high-born salute the Scul that dares. 

Inthe January Atlantic. 


Disarm! 
BY MARIA LOUISE EVE. 

Disarm! disarm! Heed ye the ery, 

Ungird the sword and let it lie ; 
The clock of time has struck the hour 

When right is might and peace is power; 
These clumsy arbiters of human fate 

No more ’twixt men and men should arbitrate. 


Wipe off the stains and sheath the blade, 
You cannot heal the wounds it made ; 

But let it rest and rust for aye, 
Its bitter work is done to-day. 

And henceforth to your hands there shall be given 
Ithuriel spears, resistless, wrought in heaven. 


Ye Kings and rulers, everywhere, 
Beware how ye resist, beware! 

Ye Princes and ye Potentates 
Who rule in Empires and in States, 

Beware ! beware! lest you should lift an arm 
“ee: a voice from heaven that cries, “ Disarm ! ” 


The “a Brotherhood. 


In Memory of Joseph Cartland.* 
BY W. H. 
Thou teacher taught of God, 
Saying, like one of old, to great and small, 
‘ Know thou the Lord, write on thy heart his law, 
For He thy days shall bless, and keep them all” ; 


Thou teacher rare and true, 

Thy influence as sweet as this June breeze, 
Unfolding oft to eager, glowing hearts 

The blessed lore of Christly centuries ; 


Thou teacher mild yet firm, 
Bestowing in thy rich and gracious way, 

Not from rare book nor ancient, musty tome, 
But from the heart, light on the hidden way ; 


* Joseph Cartland, in whose memory these lines were written, 
died at an advanced aze at his home in Newburyport, Mass., in 
June, 1898. He was for many years a teacher. He was one of 
the very best types of New E ngland manhood, Godly, pure, iotel- 
ligent, and active in every good work for humanity. He was for 
many years a member of the American Peace Society, and the 
cause of human brotherhood had no warmer or more active friend. 
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Thou teacher raised of God, 
To stand and tell by that brave life of thine,— 
Like to the grand old prophet—brotherhood, 
{ke wondrous story of the love divine; 


Thou teacher called of God, 
We love to think. His great plan to fulfil, 
Within the realm of spirits wise and sweet. 
That thou, thou spirit pure, art teaching still. 


The Growth of International Goodwill.* 
BY REV. Hl. M. SIMMONS OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Social harmony is a thing of slow growth. At first not 
even the family had much of it. The Bible represents 
the very founder of Israel as deceiving his dying father 
to rob his twin brother—represents his sons in turn as 
selling their best brother into slavery and nearly slaying 
him ; and the story, however to be treated, is true enough 
of primitive society. Even when the family was united, 
it was in frequent feud with others, and we are wont to 
say the primitive state of man was war. 

But families learned to unite in clans, and these again 
in tribes. Within the tribe, the former quarrels ceased, 
and people who hated found it was wiser to help each 
other. But they of course remained hostile to outsiders, 
and thought it sacred duty to plunder them; so that 
Pathan and Afridi mothers would pray that their sons 
might become skilful thieves, and the Turkoman who 
stole most became a saint and had pilgrimages made to 
his tomb. The Dyaks, though described as among them- 
selves ‘‘humane to a degree that might well shame’’ us, 
were yet famed for ferocity to others, and their gentlest 
maiden would show no favor to her lover until he brought 
an enemy’s skull to adorn the bridal chamber, and wanted 
two or three more to give good omen to the birth of her 
babe. Countless savages have shown this contrast, being 
very brotherly within the tribe, but very brutes beyond 
it. It is growing harmony, but still the narrow harmony 
of a hornet’s nest. 

But with further progress, either by conquest or con- 
sent, tribes are united in larger groups, and these at 
length in a nation, which much extends the harmony. 
Through its own territory, it stops those intertribal 
quarrels, and in their place establishes peace, law, order, 
industry, new civilization. Peace still further cultivates 
kindly feelings, so that most ancient nations proclaimed 
humane principles, and the literature not only of Israel, 
but of Egypt, India and Greece is full of charitable pre- 
cepts. Plato, ten generations before Christ, summed up 
the duties of an Athenian in the prayer: ‘*May I, being 
of sound mind, do to others as I would that they should 
do to me;”’ and already the ideal of the golden rule was 
familiar from Athens to the ends of Asia. Patriotism 
was carried to an extreme that we can hardly conceive 
to-day—and Cicero said no man could be called good 
unless willing to die for his country. 

But it was only patriotism. That humanity was only 
national, and not thought owed to aliens. Egypt, with 
all her praise of kindness, glorified cruelty toward other 
nations. Greeks, though more humane, hardly tried to 
be so to foreigners, and Plato in proclaiming that golden 


* A paper read at the Omaha Congress of Religions in October, 1898. 
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rule, did not mean that it was to be practiced toward 
barbarians. Even the Israelites, however divine they 
thought the Decalogue for home use, long thought it 
their duty to break it in dealing with other nations. The 
Bible tells how Joshua carefully inscribed upon the 
stones of his altar in Mt. Ebal ‘the law of Moses,” in- 
cluding of course the command ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
and then went right on to kill all the people in those 
Canaanitish cities, ‘‘left none remaining, but utterly de- 
stroyed all that breathed.’’ Of course we need not sup- 
pose that he really was so cruel, and the Bible itself goes 
on to tell us that right after his death those very cities 
and peoples which he had so ‘‘utterly destroyed”’ were 
still flourishing, undisturbed by the annihilation. But 
the story shows the ideals all the same. Early Israelites, 
like other ancient peoples, while attaining to high stand- 
ards of humanity in their own nation, had little thought 
of practicing these beyond its limits. 

But in time, chiefly through conquest, nations were in 
turn united ina larger federation which stopped their 
mutual strife and brought an international peace. Even 
Alexander’s conquests brought such a union for a time ; 
and Plutarch says of him: **Conceiving that he was sent 
of God to unite all together, he formed of a hundred 
diverse nations a single body,” and ‘‘desired that all 
should regard the world as their common country.” 


This principle was carried further under Roman rule, 
which, with all the wrongs it wrought, still joined war- 
ring peoples from the British isles to the Euphrates in 
comparative peace. In this wider union, patriotism out- 
grew its national limits into something like humanity. 
Cicero urged “charity to the whole human race,” and, 
Lecky says, ‘‘ maintained the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood as distinctly as it was afterward maintained 
by the Christian Church.” Even religious tolerance was 
so advanced that Merivale says the Romans, in the 
height of their power, allowed ‘‘every race and every 
man among their subjects to worship his God after his 
own fashion” in the very shadow of Jupiter’s temple on 
the Capitol. The golden rule was extended beyond 
Plato’s thought. Varro wrote: ‘‘What we wish for our- 
selves, we should wish for others, and this affection, ex- 
tending outward from the city, should embrace the whole 
group of nations that form humanity.” That idea was 
common among the Stoics in the century before Christ. 

The old eagerness for conquest decayed. Some 30 years 
B. C. the temple of Janus was closed, for the first time in 
600 years, it was said, and there began that great peace 
so famous as the ‘*Pax Romana,” which was destined, 
Duruy says, ‘‘to draw the nations together,” and ‘*to be 
the real imperial divinity to whom the greatest of the 
Roman emperors, Augustus, Vespasian and Trajan, will 
build temples.” Poetry sang its praise. Horace, in his 
first ode, says wars are ‘‘detested by mothers,” and many 
a writer spoke as if they were detested by all. ‘Tibullus 
begins an elegy by asking who was the brute who first 
forged swords. Virgil declares ‘‘the cursed insanity of 
war,” ‘‘scelerata insania belli.’”” Nor did even this equal 
the censure of Cicero who long before had written, **1 
prefer the most unjust peace to the most just war.” The 
sentiment continued. In the time of the Apostles, the 
pagan Lucan predicted the time when the world ‘will 
cast aside its weapons and all nations will learn to love.” 
Somewhat later in that first century, the noted temple of 
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Peace was built at Rome, and became the chief receptacle 
of works of art, the favorite gathering place of artists 
and the learned. Most of the second century was marked 
by general peace ; and eighty years of it are what, Gibbon 
says, scholars would ‘‘without hesitation” call ‘‘the 
period in the history of the world, during which the con- 
dition of the human race was most happy and prosper- 
ous.” And though corruptions within and barbaric inva- 
sions from without soon brought evils enough in that 
empire ; still, at the end of the fourth century, the last 
great Latin poet, Claudian, sings the blessings of that 
union of nations, which has, he says, joined ‘*remote 
peoples by a pious bond,” ‘cherished the human race by 
a common name,” so that strangers may find a home 
wherever they go, may travel to furthest Thule, drink 
from the Rhone and the Orontes, and ‘‘we are all one 
race.” 

It looked ss if we might remain one. For now had 
been established in that empire a religion whose central 
principle was peace and brotherhood. That principle, 
nobly taught by Jewish prophets and broadened by later 
Rabbis, had at length been preached with especial em- 
phasis by the early Christians. They taught that Jesus 
had been born with the angelic announcement of ‘‘peace 
on earth’’; that in one beatitude he had blessed the 
meek, in another the merciful, and in a third had glorified 
**peace-makers’’ with the very highest name of ‘‘sons of 
God’; that Le had ordered to love even enemies, to for- 
give 70 times 7 times, and even when smitten on one 
cheek to turn the other. True to these teachings, many 
early Christians had refused to fight even in self-defence ; 
and a ‘‘powerful party, which counted among its leaders 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius 
and Basil, maintained that all warfare was unlawful for 
those who had been converted.’’ Such promise was there 
of harmony among the nations. The Roman empire and 
the ‘‘Pax Romana” had united them and removed their 
national prejudices; stoicism had preached peace and 
universal brotherhood as a philosophy; and the Christi- 
anity, which was now established, had preached them 
more powerfully as a religion taught by a very God. 

But this onward movement was soon reverted and 
curiously reversed. The very emperor who had estab- 
lished Christianity, made it martial, took even its sacred 
cross. inscribed with the monogram of Christ, as the 
standard of his imperial armies, and so, says Dean Mil- 
man, ‘*the meek and peaceful Jesus became a God of 
battle.” Still more warlike did Christianity grow by op- 
posing and absorbing the barbarians who conquered the 
Roman empire. More warlike still did it become by its 
conflict with Mohammedans. The Arabs had been pe- 
culiarly a fighting people; and their traditions told of 
1,700 battles before Mahomet, and one war of forty years 
occasioned by two horses. This spirit was kept by Mo- 
bammedans, and caught by Christianity in its conflict 
with them. Says Lecky: ‘The spirit of Mohammedan- 
ism slowly passed into Christianity, and transformed it 
into its own image. For about two centuries every pulpit 
in Christendom proclaimed the duty cf war with the un- 
believer, and represented the battlefield as the sure path 


to heaven. The religious orders which arose united the 


character of the priest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray be- 
fore his cross, that cross was the handle of his sword. 
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It would be impossible to conceive any more complete 
transformation than Christianity had undergone.” 

This martial spirit which Christians acquired by 
conflict with the heathen, they continued in their con- 
tests with each other and with heretics. There came 
many and long wars expressly called ‘‘ religious,” in 
which different branches of the church sought to annihi- 
late one another in the name of their common Lord, and 
in disobedience to his whole teaching. Instead of for- 
giving, they fought. Instead of presenting their cheeks, 
they presented their swords. Instead of loving their 
enemies, they butchered each other. For centuries, wars 
were continued in the professed service of him who gave 
his highest blessing to peace-makers, and cities were 
sacked and men burned to cinders in the name of the 
religion of love. As Tennyson says: ‘‘Christian love 
among the churches looked the twin of heathen hate.” 

Even after religious wars were ended, there remained 
those of the rival nations which had risen from the ruins 
of the Roman empire. Within the territory which Stoic 
emperors had kept in comparative peace, these Christian 
nations, for the sake of petty provinces or pettier prin- 
ciples, fought each other in frequent wars and with an 
extent of slaughter which makes the battles of barbarians 
look innocent. The Seven Years’ war, for instance, 
destroyed nearly a million lives, and Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns over two millions. The wars besides left a bar- 
barous legacy of international bitterness, and S. C. Hall 
says the three chief precepts taught him when achild were to 
be a good boy, and love his mother, and hate the French. 

But wise men had long teen asking why this inter- 
national hostility and all the waste, and worse, that it 
brought. Why take such pains to abolish violence in 
every nation, and then cultivate it on a vastly larger scale 
between nations? If justice is so good a thing, why stop 
it at the state line? Why punish the stealing of a coat 
or a cow, then praise the stealing of whole countries? 
Why hang the citizen who murders one man, and then 
honor the ruler who murders a million? Is the moral law 
altered by office or epaulettes? Why call it disgraceful 
for two men to fight with fists, but glorious for two armies 
to join in fight infinitely more ferocious and fatal? If 
courts are such a blessing in every nation, why not have 
them between nations ? 

These questions were asked by many thinking men, 
such as Henry IV., St. Pierre, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte. 
Among them should be especially noticed Voltaire. John 
Morley says: ‘“*We can never honor Voltaire too long 
nor too deeply” for this, since ‘the was the first influ- 
ential writer who deliberately placed war among retro- 
grade agencies, and deliberately dwelt upon peaceful 
industry as the true life of nations.’”’ But hardly less 
emphatic was our own Ben. Franklin. Long before Gen. 
Sherman said ‘‘war is hell,” Franklin called it so. In 
1781 he wrote a story of an angel visiting earth and see- 
ing the fight of the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. At 
sight of the sinking ships and savage slaughter, the angel 
cried to his guide, ** You blundering blockhead, you have 
brought me, not to earth, but to hell.” ‘*No,” replied 
the guide, ‘‘this is earth and these are men. Devils 
never treat each other in this cruel manner. ‘They have 
more sense, and more of what men vainly call humanity.” 
And everybody knows how Franklin wrote, ‘There never 
was a good war.’’ Even Carlyle, in his ‘Sartor Resar- 
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tus,’’ took pains to show what he called ‘‘the net purport 
and upshot of war,” by that vivid picture of thirty men 
from an English village and thirty more from a French, 
sent to the battlefield to face each other, each with a gun 
in his hand. At the word ‘Fire!” ‘‘they blow the souls 
out of one another, and in place of sixty useful craftsmen, 
the world has sixty dead corpses which it must bury and 
anon shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? Busy 
as the devil is, not the slightest!” They slew each other 
only because their governments ordered. 


Such censures of the war system increased. Daniel 
O’Connell said no political question was worth the shed- 
ding of a drop of blood. Lowell, in those scathing 
‘*Biglow Papers,” denounced even the war in which his 
country was engaged at the time; for, as he makes Par- 
son Wilbur say, ‘‘our true country” is not a certain 
territory, but ‘‘that ideal realm, bounded on the north, 
south, east and west by justice,” and ‘‘there is a patriot- 
ism of soul, whose claim absolves us from our other and 
terrene fealty.” This truer ‘‘patriotism” orders him to 
oppose his government. Hosea Biglow still more point- 
edly says, ‘‘ez fer war, I call it murder,” ‘‘it’s curus 
Christian dooty, this ’ere cuttin’ folks’ throats’’; and he 
has a special stanza against **them editors” who have 
been stirring up the war that none of them go to, and 
whom he compares to a peach that has got ‘‘the yellows,” 
‘¢with the meanness bustin’ out.’’ Elsewhere, too, Lowell 
tells of the countless ‘‘battles which proved nothing and 
settled nothing, conquests which shifted the boundaries 
on the map, and put one ugly head instead of another on 
the coins that the people payed to the tax-gatherer.” 
About the same time, Charles Sumner gave those learned 
and logical addresses showing not only the wickedness, 
but the wastefulness of the system under which a single 
warship in Boston harbor has cost more than all the ac- 
cumulated wealth of Harvard College, and the mere annual 
expenses of that ship were four times as much as those of 
Harvard; and concluding with the declaration, ‘‘There 
can be no war that is not dishonorable.” So was the 
system regarded by wise men in growing number, and 
Buckle in his great book forty years ago treated war as 
an evil which was soon to become obsolete. 


But of course the mass of the people thought other- 
wise. They naturally still kept the opinions and feelings 
that had prevailed in their ancestors for a thousand 
years. And it has to be admitted that they were encour- 
aged in this by the very clergy. Lecky says the Chris- 
tian clergy, as a whole, since Constantine, have increased 
rather than diminished wars. Voltaire rebuked those of 
his day for preaching against petty evils and ignoring 
this greatest one which contained ‘‘all crimes” and did 
more harm than ‘‘all the vices combined’’; and he said 
they ‘‘declaim for five quarters of an hour against the 
mere pricks of a pin, and say no word on the curse which 
tears us into a thousand pieces.’”” In England also the 
established clergy, even up to our own times, have almost 
unanimously supported war, and left the Christian words 
against it to be spoken by dissenters and even so-called 
infidels ; so that a wit said that Bradlaugh, the atheist, 
ought to be made Archbishop of Canterbury, since he 
had preached Jesus’ principles of peace, while that digni- 
tary had denied them. In this country, too, the clergy 


have generally favored not only particular wars, but war 
Francis A. Walker, in 1869, published a 


in itself. 
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notable magazine article about this. He said that in five 
years’ pretty constant attendance at church, and from 
fifty different pulpits, be had ‘‘not heard a single dis- 
course which was devoted to the primitive Christian idea 
of peace, or which contained a perceptible strain of argu- 
ment or appeal for international goodwill.”’ He told of 
a clergyman who went through the eastern towns advo- 
cating a war with England; and of another eminent 
D. D., who advocated it at the General Assembly of his 
denomination. He told of a convention of clergymen in 
Boston, where the proposal from a member that they 
unite in prayer for the aversion of the Franco-Prussian 
war and for the peaceable solution of the trouble, was 
greeted by the president with a violent speech in which 
‘‘war was exalted as the great agent of human progress, 
and the poor peace-maker, anything but blessed, was 
morally hustled out of the convention, and victory re- 
mained with the fighting parson.” Gen. Walker said 
further, ‘‘the unquestionable fact is that the clergy are 
the most demoralized body in the community in this 
respect,” since they ignore the economic principles 
against war, while their ardent feelings or prejudices 
prevent them from taking a true moral view of it. So 
Gen. Sherman said to a body of clergymen in Washing- 
ton: **You gentlemen in black coats are the men who 
make war; we of the army and navy simply end the wars 
which you bring on.” With even the preachers of the 
‘Prince of Peace” showing such favor for war, no wonder 
the people do. 

And we know how they do, in England at any rate. A 
few weeks ago so prominent an Englishman as Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson wrote of the British wars of the present 
year as follows: ‘+A few thousands massacred last Good 
Friday at the Atbara filled Englishmen with joy during 
the holy Easter season, and whetted our appetite for 
what has followed on a larger scale at Khartoum. The 
reports indicate that our perfected machinery of slaughter 
has been effective in mowing down some 10,000 or 12,000 
men who were fighting for their country; and in wound- 
ing a still larger number who at this very moment are 
lingering out their last moments in indescribable agony 
in the holes and hiding places into which they have crept 
to die. Such, sir, are the glorious doings for which 
bishops are thauking God, poets are writing impassioned 
sonnets, and over which almost all our able leader writers 
in the press are waxing more or less hysterical with de- 
light.” 

And we know how the people of this country, and 
especially of the West, have been growing eager for war 
with some country or other. This is well illustrated in 
an article in the last (September) number of the ‘*Nine- 
teenth Century” by the eminent Edward Dicey. He told 
how, about three years ago, at a dinner given to some 
Americans in London, he was seated beside a man who 
had served with distinction in our civil war, and was 
now 4 leading citizen of San Francisco and a prominent 
California financier. The after-dinner speeches had dwelt 
as usual on the brotherhood of the British and American 
nations, and their common Anglo-Saxon mission to ad- 
vance the peace and prosperity of the world. After 
listening to them, the Californian remarked that while he 
personally agreed with all that in principle, it was not 
true in fact, at least as far as the West was concerned : 
for, said he, ‘tin the West we are spoiling for a war.’ 
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‘With whom?” asked Mr. Dicey. ‘*With England, for 
choice,” replied the Californian, ‘‘but as long as they 
can get a war with somebody, it does not matter much 
with whom.” ‘But what is the cause of ‘ this bellicose 
sentiment?’” asked Mr. Dicey. ‘*Well,” the Californian 
replied, ‘‘it might be partly caused by dull trade, low 
wages, hard times and the enormous pensions paid to old 
soldiers; but,” said he, ‘*I think the main cause is the 
desire of all our young men to have a war of their own, 
so as to enable them to show that they are as good men 
as their fathers. At any rate,” said he, ‘‘I am sure that 
our people will take the first opportunity that presents 
itself for going to war.” Such was the American senti- 
ment, according to a man well qualified to judge. 

And we know how soon that sentiment was shown. 
Only a few months after, a United States Senator, from 
the other extremity of the country, published over his 
own signature an article entitled ‘‘Our Coming War With 
England,”’ declaring that it was ‘‘inevitable,” and that 
in it ‘ta million of men and muskets will overrun Canada, 
and England’s commercial ships will be swept from the 
ocean.” Within a few weeks that little trouble about a 
boundary line in Venezuela aroused a cry for such a con- 
flict. We kept our Christmas season of ‘‘peace on earth” 
by a general clamor for war; and after our press and 
people had just gone through a contortion of horror about 
a proposed pugilistic contest between two worthless fools 
down in Texas, we were eager to send several hundred 
thousand Christians into the ring, to blow each other to 
pieces in battles whose barbarity would make pugilism 
seem pious. Congress was ablaze. The Senator intro- 
duced his bill for those million rifles and kindred prepa- 
rations, and a hundred million dollars to pay for them. 
Even the sacred chaplain of the House put in his prayer 
the petition, ‘*May we be quick to resent anything like 
an insult”; and took pains to close the prayer with the 
phrase, ‘‘through Christ our Lord,” as if such quick re- 
sentment were the true service of him who had ordered 
us to love our enemies and to forgive their insults 490 
times. Even an honorable ex-governor was reported as 
saying that probably the war would embroil all the lead- 
ing nations of Europe, as well as India, and ‘‘practically 
the whole world would be in conflagration;’’ but he 
added that the idea, though terrific, is ‘grand and mag- 
nificent.”” Some argued that besides being magnificent, 
it would be a needed moral tonic to the nation, and 
greatly improve even our spiritual character. Many 
papers held ovt the happy promise that the war would 
end with our capture and permanent possession of Can- 
ada; as if, while a shameful crime for England to steal a 
few square miles from Venezuela, it would be most 
praiseworthy for us to steal a thousand times as much 
from her. It was, you see, a standard of justice very 
like that of the storied savage who, when asked to illus- 
trate his ideas of right and wrong, said it was wrong for 
another man to steal his cow, but right for him to steal 
all the cows of the other man. 

That particular war ended in words. But the spirit 
remained, and when afterward Great Britain proposed 
that we unite with her in the promotion of world-peace 
by a general treaty of arbitration, our Congress refused, 
and did it largely cut of hostility to her. 

Still, as that Californian said, it did not make much 
difference what country we warred with, and this year 
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the foe has changed. Many of the people who so lately 
wanted to annihilate England, have this season fallen on 
her neck in a gush of affection, and have transferred 
their belligerence to a much safer contest with poor little 
worn-out Spain. The contest was of course carried on in 
the name of humanity; but it was evident that the real 
motive was more like the one in that chaplain’s prayer, 
that we might be quick to resent insults. So quick we 
were, that before there was any insult or the slightest 
evidence that the Spaniards had anything to do with the 
destruction of our ship, the country clamored to avenge it, 
and the real cry of the war was ‘‘Remember the Maine.” 
Indeed the insult seems to have been on the other side ; 
and so eminent a writer as Goldwin Smith said that Spain 
not only offered most fairly to submit the question of 
that ship to an impartial tribunal, but paid due regard to 
all our demands, except what he called our ‘insulting 
summons to a proud and noble, though decayed, nation, 
to strike its flag,” a summons ‘“‘sure to force war.” Still 
we felt an insult, and talked hardly so much about the 
suffering Cubans as about our ‘‘national honor.” So, 
we proceeded to sustain our ‘‘honor” by slaughter, and 
to sooth our sorrow for the loss of those sailors by losing 
several times as many more. Of course, we loved the 
Cubans; that is, until we learned a little more about 
them, and found we might have to fight them too. But 
we did not love them so much as we hated the Spaniards. 
**To hell with Spain” was a favorite motto; and the 
news that her ships were sunk, and that hundreds of her 
sailors devotedly went down to death in the depths of 
the sea, rather than lower the colors of their country, 
sent flags flying in all our towns and cheers and jubilation 
through the land. 

I would not underrate our motive of humanity, and 
there is nothing in our history more honorable than that 
desire to aid another people. But the humanity was 
marred by the method of it. Humanity does not wade 
in blood up to the horses’ bridles, unless it is a clear case 
of necessity. Several papers have compared our work 
to that of the Good Samaritan, and I dare say the feel- 
ings of many were as kind. But when the Good Samari- 
tan arms himself with thirteen-inch cannon and goes 
about the world sinking ships and bombarding cities; 
when, instead of pouring oil and wine into the wounds, 
he pours in shot and shell to make more; and when, in- 
stead of merely helping the man who had suffered rob- 
bery, he goes into the business himself and proposes to 
appropriate the whole Philippine islands, he seems de- 
parting from his New Testament model. For the curious 
thing in this case is that the very papers that talked 
most about ‘‘our generous sacrifice for humanity,” quickly 
began to insist upon getting full pay for it and a goodly 
profit besides. After solemnly declaring that we were 
not after territory, they insist in taking a vast amount of 
it and entering upon a grand career of imperialism. 

Of course, they consecrate this too by the name of 
‘*humanity,” and even of religion ; and talk of our solemn 
responsibilities and our sacred duty to submit to the 
plain purposes of God, and not to abandon the island 
which Providence has thus thrust upon us. Providence? 
Suppose I should arm myself with a dozen revolvers and 
attack some very small, weak and worn-out old man of 
Minneapolis, because one of his tenement houses in the 
slums was disorderly ; suppose I should put several bullets 
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through him, and tell him that his wounds were the 
work of Providence and were proof that God was on my 
side; suppose that in compensation for my Christian 
work in wounding him, I should appropriate all his other 
tenement houses and hold them by my superior fire-arms ; 
and suppose that, when he cried to have them back, I 
should wave my revolvers in his face religiously, and 
say: ‘*No, sir; my sacred duty is to keep this rich prop- 
erty which Providence has thrust upon me, and not to 
shirk my solemn responsibilities to society and to God!” 
I think the poor old man would be justified in replying 
that my peculiar views of Providence were neither philo- 
sophic nor religious.* 


I fear the imperialistic religion is not without alloy. 
In those recent times when we hated England instead of 
Spain, and could not say enough in censure of British 
imperialism, a noted American writer said the result of 
the British conquest of a pagan people in Africa was that 
the heathen got the Bible and the English got the land. 
Doubtless our American imperialists, after filling the 
islands with the Bible and our blessed politics, may be 
trusted to look after a fair part of the land and all of 
the offices. Nor can they logically stop with islands, 
if they adopt this principle of interference, but must feel 
the same religious duty to conquer and bless all lands, 
since they know that Americans could govern every 
country much better than its owners do. But after they 
have conquered and Americanized the earth, perhaps they 
will come back to our own country, and stop the burning 
of negroes, and various other evils which need reform 
quite as much as Cuba did. 

But while we have thus been growing eager for war 
and for enlarging armies and navies, other nations have 
been growing anxious to avoid it, and even from Russia, 
which had been thought the one most dangerous to the 
world’s peace, has come the call for a congress for inter- 
national disarmament. Whatever the motive of that call, 
and whatever its result, it again prophesies that harmony 
of nations toward which progress moves. As a protest 
against the war system we hail it gladly. For that sys- 
tem, though having brought great good in the past, has 
brought more evil, and can bring little but evil in the 
future. It has brought the predominance of the powerful 
races, but by a most cruel process of selection; and the 
selection wanted henceforth is not by the rivalry of brute 
force or of bullets, but of brains. It has brought disci- 
pline, but henceforth men can be disciplined in better 
ways than by setting them to kill each other. It has 
cultivated physical bravery, just as bull-fights have ; but 
has cultivated brutal feelings with it. Lord Lawrence’s 
life tells how British oflicers in India used to gather about 
the gallows, to lounge and smoke and watch the death 
agonies of the prisoners hung there. Even the sainted 
Chinese Gordon wrote that when ‘‘the whole of Sebasto- 
pol was in flames,’’ it was ‘‘a splendid sight,” and the 
sun rising upon it ‘‘had a most beautiful effect”; and in 
the late war, I have seen papers calling the bombardment 
of Spaniards ‘‘fun for the boys.”” If wars do furnish so 
much ‘fun,’’ they do not refine the feelings. I am no 
convert to the frequent teaching that fighting elevates 


* On the day after this address was delivered, Carl Schurz, in a letter 
to the New York Evening Post, declared that our proposal to appropriate 
the Philippines “is a flagrant breach of faith in turning a soberly pro- 
claimed war of humanity into a vulgar land-grabbing operation, glossed 
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character, and that my moral and spiritual nature is to 
be ennobled by killing somebody. 

Wars have sometimes put anend to great evils; but 
generally by worse evils of suffering, disease, death and 
sorrow, to say nothing of the material cost and waste. 
Some one figured that the mere money cost of our civil 
war would have bought and freed every slave, abolished 
slavery and saved the Union without any of that im- 
mense bloodshed and long bitterness after it, besides 
endowing a Yale and a Harvard in every state, and leav- 
ing a large balance; that, too, without counting the pen- 
sions, which are going to continue for a half century yet 
and to cost more than the war itself did. Nor is the 
money and life all the cost; but a wise man said the 
worst part of a war is in the twenty-five years of demor- 
alization after it, in the derangement of the true stand- 
ards of honesty and right. Our civil war showed it; and 
to-day, nothing but the war spirit would have led our 
country, after so solemnly declaring that it sought no ter- 
ritory, to fallso soon into a wild craze to annex the earth. 

Even the greatest blessing of war, that union of nations 
through conquest, is no longer needed; for to-day the 
works of peace are uniting them far better. Knowledge 
is uniting them, and in the growth of intelligence the old 
animosities are fading. The industries are uniting them, 
and nearly all the nations of the earth have combined to 
make the mere watch in your pocket. Commerce is unit- 
ing them, so closely that the mere rumor of a war dis- 
turbs the markets around the earth, and Carlyle said the 
Winnipeg trapper could not quarrel with his squaw with- 
out sending up the price of pelts in England. Every 
invention, except those of war, is uniting them. The 
poet told how, at the laying of the first cable, the old 
barriers of ocean, space and time, shrank away, crying 
to the divided people **Be one!” 

“We are one, said the nations, as hand met hand 
In a thrill electric from land to land.” 
Or, as Whittier sang of the flashes through that cable: 
“Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the sea so far, 
The bridal robe of earth’s accord, 
The funeral shroud of war.” 

Every ship, too, except the battleship, is such a shuttle ; 
every railway train, with its merchandise and mail, adds 
another thread to that bridal robe of nations, and all we 
have to do is not to rend it. As Herbert Spencer wrote 
two years ago, to that international arbitration meeting in 
London, henceforth social progress is to come simply ‘**by 
cessation from those antagonisms which keep alive the 
brutal element in human nature, and by persistence in a 
peaceful life which gives unchecked play to the sympa- 
thies. This,” he continued, ‘*I hold to be a political 
truth in comparison with which all other political truths 
are insignificant.” 

The exposition on yonder hill in Omaha reminds me of 
Victor Hugo’s words, just twenty years ago. in an ad- 
dress which Parton calls ‘‘the most Christian thing spoken 
on earth since Christ.” Standing in sight of the great 
International Exposition buildings in Paris, where the 
products of all nations were gathered in peaceful compe- 
tition for the good of the world, and closing a plea for 
peace, he said: ‘*No, it is not good to make corpses; it 
cannot be that women are to bear children in anguish, 
that men are to be born and communities to plow and 
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sow, that industry is to perform its miracles, and genius 
execute its prodigies, that this vast human activity is to 
multiply its creations beneath the starry heavens, in order 
to produce that terrible international exposition called a 
battlefield.” And as his surcharged emotion brought the 
vast audience to their feet, he added, closing his oration 
and pointing to the exposition buildings, **Behold the 
true field of battle!” That is the war we want, the peace- 
ful battle of arts and industries, of thoughts and senti- 
ments, to give victory to the best and vanquish the bru- 
tal, barbarous and base. 

And in closing my address to this Congress of Re- 
ligions, I might more fitly recall Hugo’s words at that 
other meeting, of the International Peace Congress, 
which, he said, had come together ‘‘to turn if it may be, 
the last and most august page of the Gospel.” He re- 
minded them that it was St. Bartholomew’s Day; and 
yet, there, almost beneath the shadow of the tower whence 
had rung the signal for that massacre, were now united 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, Germans and Italians, Euro- 
peans and Americans, Papists and Huguenots, in a 
brotherhood both of nations and religions. The progress 
was slow, but the signs were sure; and sure to come the 
time when, he said, ‘‘war will be dead, animosity will be 
dead, but man will live; for all there will be but one 
country, the whole earth; for all there will be one hope, 
the whole heaven.” 


England, France and Fashoda. 


BY ELLEN ROBINSON. 


The Fashoda dispute between Great Britain and 
France has ended peaceably; but such incidents, and 
still more the conditions in which they originate, are 
dangerous both to the material welfare and the moral 
tone of the nations. 

We therefore appeal to the people whose interests are 
so deeply affected to consider how these dangers can be 
avoided in the future; and how, by the force of public 
opinion, a change may be brought about in the poiicy 
which leads up to them. 

That the recent difficulty has not led to war between 
the two countries is due rather to the good sense of 
France in withdrawing from an untenable position, than 
to the wisddm or forbearance of Great Britain. The 
threatening and irritating speeches of some of our lead- 
ing statesmen, the overbearing tone of many of the news- 
papers, and, above all, the hurried war preparations, 
were certainly not calculated to make for peace. It was 
universally assumed that this attitude towards our neigh- 
bors was justified, because France was clearly in the 
wrong. But are there no other methods of dealing with 
international mistake or wrong-doing than threats and 
violence? Was it quite worthy of a great civilized nation, 
and one professedly Christian, to rush into preparations 
for destruction and slaughter before the effect of friendly 
remonstrance and an appeal to justice had been fairly 
tried ? 

And granting that France was wrong in her action, 
was England right? Had either country any real claim 
to Fashoda? Had Egypt, in whose name it was annexed, 
any right to this territory? She claimed the Soudan by 
right of conquest only. This conquest took place during 
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for a comparatively short time. Not civilization—but 
slave-raiding and oppressive taxation, bloodshed, and 
untold misery were the results of Egyptian rule. 

Even while acting as an officer of the Khedive in these 
regions, Gordon felt his conscience reproach him for sub- 
jecting the people of the Soudan to the rule of Egypt. 
He says, ‘‘ I think, what right have I to coax the natives 
to be quiet, for them to fall into the hands of a rapacious 
Pasha after my departure?” 

It was the iniquitous extortions of Turkish and Egyp- 
tian officials which were the cause of the Mahdi’s suc- 
cess; the crowds who flocked to his banners did so in 
the hope of freeing themselves from their oppressors. 

The former occupation of the Soudan by Egypt, by 
so-called right of conquest, is the foundation of our 
present claim to Fashoda. But can the right of conquest, 
though politically recognized, be morally justified? 
Whether effected by Egypt, Great Britain, or France, 
what else is conquest but robbery with violence? Terri- 
tory can be obtained, and rightly obtained, by treaty, 
payment, or exchange; or by willing acquiescence on the 
part of the rightful inhabitants and owners; but to seize 
it forcibly, and mow down its inhabitants with shot and 
shell, is as criminal as robbery and murder in civil life. 
No plea of extending empire, of opening up new markets, 
of advancing civilization, or promoting Christianity, can 
justify conquest by war. By no excuse of deposing 
tyrants or dethroning inefficient rulers can a course of 
action be defended which means the slaughter of our fel- 
low-men, the making of widows and orphans, the de- 
struction of food, the burning of human habitations, and, 
finally, defiance of the whole moral law. 

If, as appears to be the case, we are conquering the 
Soudan, not for Egypt, but for ourselves, are we not com- 
mitting a double wrong? A wrong in destroying brave 
men, who, however barbarous, were yet struggling for 
faith and freedom,—for those things which all nations 
hold dear; aud a wrong towards the Egyptians, in 
making use of their men and their money to gain fresh 
territory for ourselves? No benefits which good govern- 
ment under English direction has bestowed upon Egypt 
can justify our using her as a tool to extend our empire 
from Cairo to the Cape. 

The query therefore arises, whether a share of that 
condemnation so liberally bestowed upon France for her 
methods of acquiring territory in Africa, might not 
justly fall upon ourselves. Have we any greater moral 
claim to Fashoda than the French? 

Unless some more Christian method of dealing with 
native races be adopted, unless some higher standard 
of justice and equity rule amongst civilized govern- 
ments, it may well be that before very long the stronger 
nations may come to blows over the spoils. Then 
ravaged Africa will indeed be avenged. Who can fully 
realize the conditions of a future European war? The 
widespread interests affected, the enormous cost, the 
ruin of commerce, the destructiveness of weapons and 
missiles, the numbers of wounded, and the impossibility 
of caring efliciently for the sufferers, will make such a 
war more terrible in its effects than any the world has 
ever known. Well may it be said, *‘A general war 
would be the outpouring of the seven vials of the 
Apocalypse upon the nations of Europe. It must be 
waged under conditions revolting to the kindly-hearted, 
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ruinous to the belligerents, and repugnant even to the 
= leaders.” (Contemporary Review, November, 
1898.) 

There is now offered to Europe a golden opportunity 
of inaugurating an international policy which shall be 
consistent with humanity and justice, with the laws of 
God and the welfare of man. May the coming Con- 
ference on the proposals of the Tsar of Russia open a 
new era in the history of civilization; and may the men 
and women of England be found amongst the warmest 
advocates and the most earnest supporters of a policy of 
peace and righteousness! Has not the time come when 
Christian ministers should have the courage to maintain 
that the principles of Christianity are applicable to the 
whole of life, and should labor to bring our international 
relationships under its scope and to test our foreign policy 
by its light? 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Text of the Arbitration Treaty between 
the Kingdom of Italy and the 
Argentine Republic. 


We give herewith the text of the arbitration treaty be- 
tween Italy and the Argentine Republic, which was 
signed at Rome on the 23d of July, 1898. This treaty 
is the first of its kind ever made. We have taken the 
text from the French translation of the treaty. It con- 
sists of fourteen articles, and is as follows: 


Art. I. The high contracting parties hereby bind them- 
selves to submit to the decision of arbitration all the dis- 
putes, whatever may be their nature or cause, which may 
arise between the said parties, when such cannot be ad- 
justed in a friendly way by the ordinary course of diplo- 
macy. This provision for arbitration shall extend even 
over disputes which may have arisen prior to the negotia- 
tion of this treaty. 

Art. II. In case of necessity, the parties shall make a 
special convention to determine the object of the litiga- 
tion, the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and any 
other matters having reference to procedure. 

In default of such a convention, the tribunal under the 
instruction of the parties shall determine the points of 
law and of fact which must be decided in order to adjast 
the dispute. In default of a convention, or in case the 
point in question has not been foreseen, the following 
rules shall be observed : 

Art. III. The tribunal shall be composed of three 
judges. Each of the states shall appoint one. The two 
arbitrators shall choose the third. If they fail to agree 
in a choice, the third arbitrator shall be chosen by the 
head of a third state, to be named. If the parties shall 
not agree upon the head of the state to be named, the 
President of the Swiss Confederation and the King of 
Sweden and Norway shall be asked in turn to name the 
third arbitrator. 

The third arbitrator thus chosen shall be president of 
the tribunal. The same person cannot be named as third 
arbitrator more than once in succession. 

The arbitrators cannot be citizens of the contracting 
states nor reside, nor have homes in their territories. 
They must have no interest in the question which consti- 
tutes the ground for the arbitration. 

Art. IV. If an arbitrator, for any reason whatever, 
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cannot perform, or continue in, the oflice of arbitrator 
to which he has been named, his place shall be filled 
according to the same procedure used in his nomination. 

Art. V. In default of a special agreement between the 
parties, the tribunal shall designate the time and the 
place of the meeting, outside of the territories of the con- 
tracting states, and shall choose the language which shall 
be employed. It shall determine the methods of pro- 
cedure, the forms and the delays to be observed by the 
parties, the procedures to be followed, and in general, it 
shall adopt all the measures which it shall judge 
necessary for its action, and suitable for the solving of 
all the difficulties of procedure which may arise in the 
course of the discussion. 

The parties, on their part, pledge themselves to put at 
the disposal of the arbitrators all the means of informa- 
tion within their power. 

Art. VI. An agent of each of the parties shall be 
present at the sittings, and he shall represent his govern- 
ment in all matters pertaining to the arbitration. 

Art. VII. The tribunal shall be competent to decide 
upon the regularity of its constitution, the validity of 
the compromise and its interpretation. 

Art. VIII. The tribunal shall render its decisions ac- 
cording to the principles of international law, unless the 
compromise provides for the application of special rules, 
and authorizes the arbitrators to render their decision as 
friendly counselors. 

Art. IX. Unless provision is made to the contrary, the 
decisions of the tribunal shall be made by a majority vote 
of the arbitrators. 

Art. X. The judgment rendered shall decide definitely 
every point of the dispute. Two copies of it shall be 
drawn up and signed by all the arbitrators. If one of 
the arbitrators refuses to sign, a note of the refusal shall 
be made in the judgment, which shall go into effect, if it 
bears the signature of a majority of the arbitrators. 
The judgment shall not contain any counter-arguments. 
Each of the parties shall be notified of the judgment by 
its representative before the tribunal. 

Art. XI. Each of the parties shall bear its own ex- 
penses and one-half of the expenses of the arbitral 
tribunal. 

Art. XII. The judgment, legally pronounced, shall 
settle, within the limits of its applicability, the matters 
in dispute between the parties. It shall indicate the 
limit of time within which it is to be executed. The 
tribunal shall have the power to settle any questions 
which shall arise as to the execution of the decree. 

Art. XIII. There shall be no appeal from the judg- 
ment, and its execution shall be confided to the honor 
of the nations signing this treaty. 

The revision of the judgment before the same tribunal 
which has pronounced it, may be asked for before the 
execution of the sentence: First, if the judgment has 
been based upon a false or erroneous document; second, 
if the decision in whole or in part has resulted from an 
error of fact, positive or negative, resulting from the 
acts or documents of the trial. 

Art. XIV. This treaty shall continue in force for a 
period of ten years from the exchange of ratifications. 
If the treaty is not denounced six months before the date 
of its expiration, it shall be understood that it is renewed 
for a new period of ten years, and so thereafter. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Akt. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and goodwill towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. [Y. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications. of 
the Society. 

ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation cf the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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1899. 
Are Ye Truly Free? 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathes on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 


If ye do not feel the chain 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed— 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather taan in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


Careless Speech. 


The habit—for it is often nothing 
more—of deteriorating speech is so 
common that it would be well for us 
to stop and think about it. 

This sort of thing is so often 
heard: ‘*1 don’t think she is so very 
pretty, as people say,” or **I don’t 
think he (or she) is so very clever ” 
—or economical, or stylish, or bright, 
or cheerful, or a thousand other 
things. We do not stop to think that 
while perhaps we do not think her 
so very pretty as we have heard, that 
we do think her pretty ; and, again if 
not very clever, surely interesting, 
and all the others in like measure. It 
is merely a habit with many people, 
not skin deep, but just the cruel and 
unfortunate habit of depreciating 
speech. 

A woman with a sharp tongue, but 
with the tenderest of hearts, the most 
generous of natures, but with a keenly 
critical mind and a rare intuition as 
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to character, was brought up, * all 
standing,” as she expressed it, after 
she had heen talking one day with a 
friend about several people, and be- 
fore a young girl who was visiting 
the friend. Ina sudden lull in the 
talk, the girl said, as if by uncontrol- 
lable impulse, ‘* Don’t you like any- 
body?” ‘*What do you mean?” 
said the startled woman. The girl 
blushed and hesitated, and then said: 
‘¢ Please pardon me, but it seemed 
so.’’ Little more was said; it was 
passed off and passed by, as in the 
polite world things which are not 
pleasant are passed over, but into the 
heart of that woman the criticism 
sank deep, and from that hour she 
watched and guarded her tongue. 
Now she does not depreciate in 
speech, and, if she cannot appreciate, 
is silent. 

It is well to remember the wise 
words of Emerson, ‘‘Omit the nega- 
tive propositions. Don’t waste your- 
self in rejection nor bark against the 
bad, but chant the beauty of the 
good.” What a changed and better 
world we should all live in if we 
only followed that advice !—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Think more about Peace. 


Nevertheless, as we have said, Mr. 
Steads’s plan of a popular appeal is 
the one most to be commended. The 
question of peace or war is now one for 
the people rather than the sovereigns 
to decide. Time was when monarchs 
made war at will, to serve their own 
selfish ambitions or wreak their own 
personal grudges, regardless of the 
will of the people. That time is 
past. It ended with 1870. To-day 
it may be confidently asserted that 
every sovereign of Europe is peace- 
fully disposed. The militant spirit 
exists among the people. There is 
not one monarch who would have 
personally anything to gain by war. 
The time of conquest is past. But 
among the French people, for exam- 
ple, there prevails a strong desire for 
revenge upon Germany, and among 
the Germans there is a strong desire 
to keep prepared to meet the French 
attack, and in Great Britain there is 
a popular feeling that the existence 
of the empire is conditioned upon 
keeping the fleet stronger than any 
two others in Europe, and soon. In 
Russia there is no effective public 
opinion, and, despite all impressions 
to the contrary, Russia is of all na- 
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tions one of the least inclined to 
war, for the ruling classes and es- 
pecially the Emperor realize that 
Russia has invariably been unfortu- 
nate in war and successful in diplo- 
macy, and they are not minded to 
exchange successful for unsuccessful 
tactics. 

We have said the letters of excuse 
to Mr. Stead contain no practical 
suggestions. To that one exception 
should be made. Professor Bryce 
did not offer any plan of precedure, 
but he remarked that preparations 
for war turned men’s thoughts to 
war. That is true, and it isa most 
practical fact in suggestion and ap- 
plication. If men’s thoughts are 
turned to war there is danger of 
war. Conversely, if their thoughts 
are turned toward peace, peace is 
likely to be preserved. So Mr. 
Stead’s propaganda inay, by getting . 
men to think more about peace, prove 
more effective for the prevention of 
war than any more formal and techni- 
cal means.—New York Tribune. 
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